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They therefore hope to be able to collect a good deal of curiona information with regard to thia por- 
tion of Irish Ethnology. But they already find that the traces of many of the original &milieB can 
now with difficulty be discovered. A great number of names have totally disappeared, and others 
have become singularly metamorphosed j while, 6ven in the districts occupied by French families a 
couple of centuries ago, the traditions are fiist dying away. In several cases it has been found that 
information respecting a family can only be obtained in England, Holland, or Geneva; and at, this 
moment several gentlemen are at work making inquires in those countries. The Editors have, there- 
fore, decided on postponing the continuation of the articles on the Huguenot settlers in Ireland, un- 
til next Number, in order to accumulate as many particulars as possible relating to each colony. 
Gentlemen residing in Dublin, Cork, Youghal, Innishannon, Kilkenny, Waterford, Portarlington, 
Dundalk and Lisbum, may materially assist the undertaking, by communicating any information they 
possess regarding the French families settled at these different places. 



ANTiaUAEIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES, 



The CtEBE or Colcmbkiue.— " I have the following 
legend from the peasimtry in the lands called Columb- 
kille, situated on the shore of Lough Neaghj to the Tvest 
of the Bann Foot. St. Columhkille beiiie at one time on 
his way to Downpatrick, was pursued by some of the 
Irish, and, in his haste to escape, put on one stocking and 
shoe, but had not time to put on the other. He was 
traced by this means, having one foot bare. Hereupon 
he solemnly cursed every one who should put on one 
stocking and one shoe first. As he went along he waa 
greatly annoyed by the cocks crowing, and he flierefore 
left them orders never again to crow in the lands of 
Columbkille. He arrived safe in Downpatrick." F.D. 

Sbal of O'Neill. — " At p. 2S8 of the 4th Number of 
the Ulster Journal of ArchBeology, it is stated that the 
silver Seal of Hugh O'Neill was knocked down at the 
Strawberry Hill sale for £73. There must be some mis- 
take in this statement. It certainly was sold on the 
fifteenth day (11th May, 1842) lot 10, to Mr. Farrer, a 
well-known dealer in ouriositieB, of Wardour Street, 
London, for JE29. 8s. Od." T. Cboftoh Cbokee. 

London, 4th November, 1853 
- Thb RotJNB Towers of luELAin), and a National 
Sttle of Church Arceitkctcee.— " From your last 
Number I find that my Notes on a National style of 
Church Architecture, have called forth two assailants. 
Mr. Mi-Sweeny, and jlr. Brash. The former heads his 
article with the title—" The Question of the Kound 
Towers Properly Stated :" — for properly I would read 
ijiyjToperlp, and I believe it will not require much inge- 
nuity to prove that I am right. In my notes in p. i&S 
of your .Toumal, it was said that the Kound Towers em- 
braced the three periods of Saxon, Norman, and the 
13th century. This Mr. M«Sweenj premptorily contra- 
dicts, and yet brings forward not even one solitary proof 
to support his assertion. In another place he uses these 
words'—" Though we should be able to show that even/ 
Bound Tower now standing in Ireland was of post-Chris- 
tian date,— and only one or tuio can be so shown," &c. 



Now let US try the correctness of this assertion by the 
touch-stone of history. In the first place I find a pas- 
sage in the M.S. " Chronioon Sootorum,"in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which says.— "AD. 964. Cormao O'Killen, 
of the Hy Fiaoha Aine, Coarb of SS. Kiaran, Cummin, 
and Cronan, who bmlt the great church and ClMeOuaeh 
of Tuam Graine, a man wise, aged, and a bishop, slept in 
Christ," We have then an account of no less tfiin Mtrf^- 
two_ Kound Towers built by our great Christian King; 
Brian Boru, taken from MacLiag's life of that monarcE, 
also in Trinity College, Dublin. — " It was Brian who 
gave out seven monasteries, both furniture and oattle, 
and land ; and thirty-two cloigtheachs, &c. And again w« 
have the Four Masters recording, — "A.D. 1238. Hie 
cloightheaoh of Eanach Duin was erected." Here is 
rather a substantial history, not of two only, but of 
thirty-four Round Towers in Christian times, and by 
Christians, in a period embracing the three I have men- 
tioned, namely, Saxon, Norman, and the 13th century : 
and this irrespective of their architectural details, which 
may be also brought forward as conclusive evidence on 
this point. Mr, M^Sweeny further says, — " Ireland is 
the only country in Europe in which these Asiatic struc- 
tures are to be found." To refute this assertion it is 
only necessary to mention that there are two of them in 
Scotland (at Abemethy and Brechin), that we have them 
in France, and a number of them in Greece. This per- 
haps may satisfy Mr. M^S, that Round Towers are not 
BO rare a commodity in "Europe as he imagines. The 
other points which ho dwells on shall be alluded to in 
my reply to Mr. Brash's strictures. — This gentleman 
considers my opinions on a National style of Church 
Architectare " of so erroneous a character" and so " cal- 
culated to injure the taste and mislead the judgment of 
the uninstruoted reader" that he " cannot allow them 
to pass without question." I believe I would only have 
to quote passage against passage, of his own remarks, to 
prove that he has totally misunderstood his subject. In 
the first place he objects to adopting the Kound "Tower 



"as a feature of our present Chriatian Architecture, 
from ita having with it neiUier sympathy of symboliBm 
nor constructural connection." Now let ub see as to 
"sympathy of symbolism." Ifwo take ancient usaee as a 
precedent, we find that the primitive Apoatles had such 
a deep-rooted sympathy for the Round Towers, that they 
invariably built their churches dose under their shadow, 
or otherwise the Towers close uj) to their churches. — 
Few there are, I imagine, so devoid of feeling as to see 
no sympathy of symbolism in that " silent finger" raised 
above the sacred pile, which carries up the eye and mind, 
" and points to heaven !" Nay more, I have no hesitation 
in saymg that the idea of that most beautiful object in 
English Ecclesiastioal ArcUteotnre, the church tpire. 
was borrowed from our slender Irish Tower : for we pre- 
ceded the Anglo-Saxons both in Literature and Aroiii- 
ture. Is there no " sympathy of symbolism" in the fact 
that every single architectural detail of the Towers must 
be pronounced ecdesiastioal ? Or in the fact that Chris- 
tian crosses have been found on several of the Roond 
Towers sculptured in alto-relievo f How as to their 
liaving no "constructural connection with our present 
Christian Architecture," — I did not assert that they 
had : there was, of course, no use in my proposing to 
give them again their primitive position in our modem 
works if they had it already. Mr. Brash proceeds to say, 
— " the primitive Apostles of Ireland left these Towers 
(as they may have found them ^standing in solitary gran- 
deur; the walls of their humble but enduring temples 
touched them not : for, to this day, wherever one of taeir 
early churches exists on the same site with a Round 
Tower, the latter is invariably found standing alone, the 
intervening space varying considerably." To disprove 
this assertion, and to snow that such is not invariably the 
case, one example from the County of Wicklow will suf- 
fice ; for the west end of the ancient church of St. Kevin 
is surmounted by a Round Toiper. Neither can it be said, 
I imagine, that any building which forms part of a 
group, is "standing in solitary grandeur." For in- 
stance who can say so of the Bound Tower on the Rook 
of Cashel '? And the same is the case with numbers of 
others throughout the country. And if " the primitive 
Apostles of Irelsmd left them as ^ey foundtltem,' I should 
be glad to see how Mr. Prash would prove that any of 
the primitive Apostles before the 9th century saw all or 
any of the thirty-four Towers mentioned above in my re- 
ply to Mr. M<:Sweeny. But he elucidates this point by- 
saying a little further down, that the " mediceval ohurca 
builders who, up to the 12th century mtuk use of them as 
belfries or as keeps, &c." Now who were the mediaeval 
church- builders? I believe it is generally allowed by 
all who are conversant with the subject that the Ec- 
clesiastics or primitive Apostles themselves were their 
own architects ; and, above all other subjects, our Irish 
traditions are most clear and unanimous on this head : 
for they invariably attribute the erection of the Round 
Tower to the saint of the district, wherever fouad. Ho 
proceeds to say, — " But in the second place, the Round 
Tower is entirely unsuited for the purposes or require- 
ments of a modern church; and it has no congmity 
with any style of our Ecclesiastical Architecture, ex- 
cept with those simple and unpretending " Kils" whose 
general features harmonize with its own." Now here 
again we are completely at issue : fbr I contend 
that the Round Tower is suited for our modern 
ohurches, and has a, congmity with our Ecclesiastical 
Architecture; and tiiis a moment's consideration will 



plainly show : premising, that, in its restoration to ita 
original purpose, while retaining its general appearance, 
all improvements in details to suit our present wants 
should be perfectly admissible. I maintain then, that, 
for lightness of appearance, simplicity, and strength, the 
Hound Tower is superior to the Square. It may bo 
made to combine the beauty and utility of the Keep, 
Bell-tower, and Spire, and an important advantage 
gained, as the bells may be elevated to the highest point 
in the Tower, which cannot be effected in the Spire. If 
the Round Tower was not suited for the requirements of 
eooleaiastioal structures, why is it that the most beauti- 
ful feature in many of the ancient continental churches 
is the Round Tower?— for instance the Cathedral at 
Worms on the Rhine : strip this gorgeous specimen of 
Norman chnroh-work of its elegant Round Towers, and 
you take away the very objects of most spirit and splen- 
dour in the wnole pile. Nor can it be said that these 
have " no congruity with any style of our EoclesiaBtioal 
Architecture, ' when the details of the Round Towers 
class with the architectural details of the English pe- 
riods of Saxon, Norman, and the 13th century. They 
present lie tapering opes, and angular and arched 
Leads of the Saxon period ;— the square trefoil, and cir- 
cular beaded heads, with the chevron, or zig-zag mould- 
ing, the concentric arches, and grotesque corbel heads, 
of the Norman period ;— and lastly, ther afford us ex- 
amples, in their details, of the Gothic and ISth century, 
or early pointed style."— [E.F. then enters into aoritioal 
examination of Mr. Brash s ideas of what constitutes a 
nattmal style of architecture, shewing what he ooaoeives 
to be contradictions in his argument. We regret that 
our space will not permit na to follow him into this part 
of his subject.— Edit.] " It will be found on examining 
the details of a few of our extensive Irish Eoolesiaatioal 
structures, that what I proposed was merely carrying 
out (with a trifling re-arrangement of parts.) the views 
generally adopted by the mediseval architects them- 
selves. To Illustrate this, let any one visit the beautiftu 
ruini onths Rock of Cashel, and he will there find my 

Slan aU but oarried out ; and I hope there is not an in- 
ividoal to be ftinnd at the present day, with the slight- 
est pretensiow! to AwhSBolo^kjal feeling, who would con- 
demn that glorious ^« to mntuation, by pulUng down 
the btiildbgi of the ^6n, Norman, and ISth century 
periods, on the pretence of their being a violation of " ar- 
chlteetoral propriety," from having the styles of "at 
least ten oanturies mingled together in a perfect otta 
podrida." E.F.-T-YonQBAi.. 

QrEBir Aiwk's F-iBTHiNS.— In the Bel&st News- 
tetter, Dec. 1795, is the fbllowing advertisement :— 

" A FABTHDta.— A gentleman from Armagh has iww 
in his possesion a Piece of Coin, for which a great Re- 
ward OSM hem offered in England and Scotland ; it is a 
Queen Atm'*wxtiang, which has its equal only in the 
Edinbmgb Society. Any person who shall wish to 
purchase it, by addressing a few lines to Mr. F. D. Pogt- 
OfBoe, Armagh, shall be carefully attended 

STOHit.PnxAK TVoKSHip.- " Allow me to correct a 
mistake. It is stated in your last Journal, p. 303, on the 
aathrai^ of a correspondent of Lord Roden, that there 
are still in the '• far west" traces of stone-pillar worship ; 
the object of worahip being a stone bearing some resem- 
blance to a human figure. 

I remember that, a few years ago, this same corres- 
pondence was used by a portion of the public press to 
prove that the people of Cfonnaught yet worshipped the 
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idols of their Pagan ancestors. In my opinion, the stone 
in question (wliioh is called " NeSTOugi ) is a mutilated 
statue, or part of a statue of some '' holy virgin" fas 
the name implies) which would then be oalled figura- 
tively " the Holy Virgin." To such a statue the reve- 
reuoe of the people would naturally ding. 

JoaASsxa Ddsb Sooths. 

We transcribe the following anticipatory notice of the 
Electric Telegraph, from an address delivered before the 
Belfast Natural History and Fhilosopbical Society, 26th. 
October, 1^8 : 

An amusing and interesting notice is fotind in one of 
the Spectators, No.241, dated 6th Dec., 1711,<lie subject of 
the paper being " The distress occasioned to virtuous lore 
by abaenoe." The writer says : " Strada, in one of liis Pro- 
lusions, gives an accouut of a chemical correepondenoe be- 
tween two fHends by the help of a cerh^i loadstone, 
which had suoh virtue in it that if it touched two seve- 
ral needles, when one of the needles so touched began to 
njove, the other, though at never bo great a distance, mo- 
ved at the same time, and in the same manner. He tells 
us that the two friends, being each of them posseesed 
of one of these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscri- 
bing it with the four and twenty letters in the same man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each 
of these plates, m such a manner, that it could move 
round vrithout impediment, so as to touch one of the four 
and twenty letters. Upon their separating into distant 
countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually 
into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con- 
verse Tfith one another by means of this their invention. 
Accordingly, when they were some hundred miles assun- 
der, each or them shut himself up in his closet at the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his eyes upon his 
dial- plate. If he had a-mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed the needle to every letter of the words 
that he had occasion for, making a little pause at the end 
of every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend 
in the mean while saw his own sympathetieal needle mo- 
ving of itself to every letter which that of his correspon- 
dent pointed at. By this means they talked together 
across a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts in 
an instant over cities or mountains, seas or deserts." 

Strada was professor of Belles-Lettres at Rome, where 
he died in 1649. The entire Essay which is found in his 
Prolmiones Aeademiae, is singular. It is a letter ad- 
dressed by the learned Jesuit to the College of Cardinals, 
on the comparative merits of the principal poets. He al- 
ludes to the practice of Pomponius, mentioned by Pliny, 
who, in cases of doubt, submitted his dramatic pieces to 
the multitude,_ rather than to the select few, and pro- 
ceeds to describe a meeting held under the auspices of 
Leo X. to discuss the merits of the great poets. Sadole- 
tus, the Pope's secretaryj suggested that modern poets 
should represent the ancient, and recite verses of their 
own, written in the style of the several ancients whom 
they preferred. 

The description of a fete ^ven on the occasion is very 
interesting. Mount Parnassus, bearing Apollo and the 
Muses, floated down the Tiber, impelled by concealed 
paddle-wli,eels. A poem in the manner of Lucan was 
succeeded by one in the style of Lucretius, recited by 
Peter Bembo, afterwards the Pope's secretary, and a car- 
dinal Bishop. It undertakes to shew the absent a very 
expeditious method of communication without sending 
letters or employing a postman. 



The following is a close translation of the poem : 

The magnet is a wondrous kind of stone, to which if 
bodies of iron or needles are presented, they acquire 
from it not only power, but a tendency to move towards 
the Bear that shines contiguous to the Pole ; and also by 
a remarkable condition and rule of their nature, what- 
ever needles have touched that stone, are observed to re- 
volve in the same direction by a steady motion. So that 
if one of these be moved by any chance at Home, ano- 
ther, althoughit be placed afar off, partakes of the motion, 
being impelled by some ooo<ealed law of nature. Sup- 
pose then you wished to know the condition of a friend 
at a distance, whither a letter cannot reach; take a 
dial, and on its outer circumference inscribe the elemen- 
tary characters in the order they are taught to school- 
boys, and place in the centre a needle touched by the 
magnet, so that as it moves it freely touches any letter 
you wish. Frame a dial similarly inscribed on the mar- 
gin, and furnished with an index hand of iron,— of iron 
wraoh has received its motive power from the same mag- 
net. This your departing friend carries with him, hav- 
ing previously agreed on what days, and at what hour, 
he shall observe if the needle tremble or give any indi- 
cation, il, afterwards you wish to hold a private oom- 
munioation with your distant friend, approach your hand 
to the index, draw the suspended needle— lie letters are 
disposed around the margin— direct the iron to those 
constituting the words ; touching them alternately with 
the point, as the iron thus turns, and turns again, you indi- 
cate the iutentions of your mind. Strange connexion ! ! 
The distant friend looks— he sees the suqiended needle 
trembling without visible impulse,— vibrating now here, 
now there— conscious of its eifeot he watches the course 
of the needle, reading its indications, letter by letter, 
which, formed into words, communicate a meaningwhicn 
he thus learns from the iron interpreter. When he ob- 
serves the hand at rest, he takes his turn, replying to his 
friend by touoliing the different letters m the eaioe 
manner. 

Oh that this kind of writing would come into nae I A 
letter thus would hasten on its course, secured by its 
very celerity. Neither the stratagems of robbers nor 
rivers would delay the progress of the truth. The Prince 
with his own hand would transact his own business ; and, 
we, children of the Scribes, emerging from the inky flood, 
■would on its shore make a votive offering of our pen to 
the magnet. 

Kino William's Phot.— The following is extracted 
from the Belfast News-Letter, October, 1799. 

" About 60 years ago, in this town, a female child was 
bom in a family at that time pretty numerous; and 
amongst many other relatives to welcome her into life, 
she had one great-great grandmother, two great grand- 
fathers, and two great grandmothers ; two grandfethers 
and two grandmothers ; besides her father and mother; 
in all eleven persons, in a regular descent from^ two fa- 
milies :-;-about this time (it might be at her christening) 
there were together at church, her great-grandfather, 
CTandfather, father and mother, all of the name or 
Richard. The second of these, in the year 1685, was 
master of the " Resolution," a vessel of 94 tons bur- 
then, and at that time the largest belonging to this port ; 
the whole number of vessels being tiien 46, ana the 
amount of their tonnage only 1781. The same person Tthe 
graudfa&er) was afterwards, in the year 1690, pressed 
with his vessel, into the service of King William IIL, 
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and piloted the royal fleet to CarriokflsrgnB, There the 
Unding was effected on the 4th of June. 

I have heard persons say they considered Sir Walter 
Scott exceeded probability when drawing the character 
of Lady Margaret Bellenden, in " Old Mortality," whose 
attached loyalty to the house of Stuart is described as In- 
ducing her to set out the King's dining-table aslised by 
him, and preventing any of her guests occupying his sa- 
cred Majesty's chair. The site of her castle is fluniliar 
to me, OS also Drumolog ; but not as a moor : for the last 
time I passed that way, an Autumn sun was shedding 
his rays on a waring ocean of wheat, ooTOring the ground 
on which the (Jovenauters assembled.— But to return to 
the illustratiOB of Scott. Not &r ttom Blackbum in 



Lancashire is Clayton Hall, the rtanor-honso of an es- 
tate that has passed down, at least since the Con- 
quest, in the same family ; of course a good many old 
customs are to be found in such places. Charles I. 
on one occasion, honoured the family with a visit, and 
the day of his martyrology, in after years, was observed 
as a strict &st by aH the household ; the royal table being 
set out and furnished as when used by that monarch, 
just as described by Scott in his novel. Icannot men- 
tion the very year when this custom was disused, but it 
^wu only on the death of the present proprietor's father, 
which occurred, I think, shortly before 1845. The ar- 
ticles of plate, &c., used by the King, are of course still 
preserveaas carious relics. jB.Q. 



ANSWEES TO QUEEIES. 



EAKiiEsr Ieish MissiOHAaiES.— "In the Notes and 
Queries of your 4th Number, Senbx refers H. W. M, to 
some notes on the early Christian missionaries in Wales, 
which, in my humble opinion, are calculated to lead him 
astray in his inquiry as to whether the early Christian 
missionaries to trelaud belonged to the Kastem or Wes- 
tern church. 

To explain the many similarities in rites and ceremo- 
nies that existed Iwtween the Irish and Oriental 
churches we need not go beyond the accounts handed 
down by our own Poets and Annalists. Tradition, to 
some extent, seems to point to an Oriental mission at a 
very early period. Thus, O'SuUivan says that " there 
are some who say that James, the son of Zebedee, came 
to this island ;" and Trithemiua, in his Catalogue of Ec- 
clesiastical writers, affirms that Palladius was by birth a 
Greek ; and I have somewhere seen an account of seven 
Greek monks in Ireland. It is not necessary, however, 
to suppose, that this circumstance had the least effect 
on the after formation of the Irish church : — that the 
church established by St. Patrick should have an Asiatic 
appearance is but natural, from considering Iiia own his- 
tory—by birth a Gaul— at least educated in Gaul, which 
at that time, in rites and ceremonies, more resembled 
the Oriental than the Western churches. Gaul had been 
converted by Oriental missionaries. St. Paul is said to 
have sent Trophimus and Creacentins to that country ; 
at all events, about the middle of the 2d century, a fresh 
supply of missionaries came from Asia, at the head of 
whom was St. Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, who had 
been 'a disciple of Polycarp, Bishop of'^ Smyrna. The 
names of his assistants testify their Asiatic origin ; their 
letters to the Christians of Asia, and their anxiety that 
Pope Eleutherius should pacify the church of Asia, 
place it beyond a doubt :— even on the death of Eothinus, 
another Asiatic, St. Ireneus, succeeds to the See of 
Lyons. Another proof, if such is required, of the Orien- 
tal origin of the Galilean church may be drawn ft\)m 
its Liturgy, which more resembled the Eastern than the 
Western Liturgies ; for Gaul, like the Copts, Armenians, 
and United Greeks, though in the strictest communion 
with Rome, had a Litur^ of its own up to the year 768. 
Must we not then suppose that St. Patrick— himself a 
Gaul, and educated in Gaul — would form the Irish 
church after the Gallic model, and would teach the Irish 
to observe whatever the Orientals had taught the Gauls? 



It is not necessary with "the Quarterly Journal of Pro- 
phecy," to suppose that the preaching of converted Jews 
tad establishea Asiatic customs in the British Isles ; all 
can be sufficiently explained by adhering to the theory 
I rhave laid down : for the Oriental church-practices, 
being once received in Ireland, must have been carried 
by her missionaries through the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Moreover, the custom of abstaining from blood and 
things strangled, on which the " Quarterly Journal of 
Prophecy" seems to rely so much, was not a local custom, 
but contmued in force, out of respect of a decree of the 
Apostles, in many countries of the West until the 12th 
century ; as we learn from the Canons of Pope Gregory 
the 3rd, and the Penitential of Theodorns. And fte ee^ 
cond argument of the" Journal of Prophecy," drawn 
from the observance of Easter, is extremely weak ; as at 
no time were the Irish or British churches " Quortaia- 
dmam" in the strict senseof the word : nor did they imi- 
tate the Jews in their Easter, which they invariably 
celebrated on a Sunday.- — - — 

In the " Annals of Ulster" ("now being published in 
the Ulster Journal of Archseology) it is stated at A.D. 
451, that Easter was celebrated on the 8th of the Kalends 
of May, which day according to the Note on the passage, 
fell on that year on Tuesdm- From this the writer of 
the Note deduoes that the Irish were then " Quartadea- 
cimam " On examining the matter I find that the 8th 
of the Kalends of May in 451 fell on Sunday. For, since, 
after a cycle of 28 years, the Ist of January falls on the 
same day of the week, it follows that, after the lapse of 
1400 years, or 50 such cycle?, the years 451 and 1851 had 
the 8th of the Kalends of May (or 24th of April) on the 
same day of the week; and this, in 1851, was Thursday 
If we add to the 24th of April the 10 days taken by Gre- 

fory XIII from 1682, we shall have the 4th of May. 
)r m other words, what the Annalist calls the 24th of 
April, we would call the 4th of May, which being a Sun- 
day in 1851, must have been the same in 451. It may be 
said that at A.D. 461, the year had not been 10 days 
astray. To this I answer that the vulgar Christian 
Mrs, was not in use A.D. 451, was only settled by Diony- 
sius Exiguua A D, 632, and did not come into general 
use till the beginning of the 8th, and in Ireland, till the 
10th century. Cathal Maguire and Eoderick O Cassidy, 
in compiling the Annals, had, then, to make a retrospec- 
tive computation ; and in doing so would take the year 
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in which they -wrote afl correot ; whereas it really WM 
10 days astray ; and therefore we would call their 24th 
of April the 4th of May. In the same Note the writer 
adduces the authority of Venerable Bede, to prore that 
the Irish celebrated Easter on any day of the week. To 



ref^ite thia I give Bede's own words :— "which (Easter) 
they (the Irish) nevertheless did not always keep on the 
14th Moon with the Jews, as some have injagined, but on 
Sunday, although not in the proper week. [Bede. Hist. 
Eoc. lib. 8.] JoHAKNEs Suiia Scotdb. 



QUEEIES. 



Historians relate most oarefully and mJnately the par- 
ticulars of all the battles which have ever been fought ; 
seeming' as if anxious not to omit even a single flourish 
rf trumpets. But they tliink it quite beneath their dig- 
nity to inform us how our forefathers lived during the 
periods when they were not occupied in slaughtering 
eaoh other. The simplest questions respecting their do- 
mestic life become perfect riddles, so far as nistoriang 
afford us any means of answering wem. Some acciden- 
tal allusion in the works of a poet, is often, perhaps, the 
only clue we can discover to a knowledge of the state of 
society (as regards domestic matters,) in any period of 
anoient history. There are, for example, various simple 
articles of dally use, wliich must at all times have been 
as necessary in Ireland as at present ; and yet, so far as 
I know, we have no direct means of ascertaining how 
they were procured. One in particular is Salt. Tiiis 
valuable article of diet, essential to all nations, no mat- 
ter how uncivilized, was, untU last year, unknown to ex- 
ist in Ireland. The vast deposit of salt-rook, now disco- 
vered near the shore of Belfast Lough, was ns hidden 
from man, since the be^[inning of the world, as the gold- 
eo treasures of Australia. Yet it is unquestionable that 
the Irish, like every other people, made regular use of 
salt. The word to express it in their language (aalan,) 
corresponds with the term found in almost all European 
languages j and appears frequently in old MSS. But from 
whence did the salt itself come ? Are we to suppose 
that cargoes of it were brought from England, in which 
ooontry we know that salt-mines were worked so early 
as the time of the Saxon Heptarchy ; or from Portugal, 
wliere the substance may have been manufactured by 
the Phoenioians stai earlier? Or did the Irish them- 
selves manufacture it by evaporation from sea-water ? 
I propose these questions to your correspondents, in the 
hope that some one, better versed than I am in the an- 
cient lore of the country, may be able to adduce some 
passages from our old writers to elucidate the subject. 
It is not unlikely that allusions to it may be found in 
the Brehon Laws. Sekex. 



There are In the British Islands three castles, (in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, respectively,) which, in time 
of war, were defended successfully under the command 
of fimalet. Can any of your correspondents state the 
names of these Amazons, and give any further particu- 
lars of their sieges 9 

A Scottish family claims descent fSrom Galgacus, the 
Caledonian chiefwho fought Agricola at the Mons Gram- 
pius. What is the fbmilT ? and where probably was the 
battle fought? Hbee von Puzzlem. 

" Can you give or obtain any hiformation respecting 
a coin found at Bonaghadee, about the size of a farthing, 
very thin, and vrith a cross and the word " Bonaghadee " 
round it ? It was in the possession of the late Charles 
M^Alister, steward to the late D. Deladierois, Esq , and, 
I was told, was turned up somewhere about the Danish (?) 
rath there, probably about 35 years ago. — Is there not 
also some tradition that there existed formerly a college 
at the same town, so celebrated that the sons of the Scot- 
tish kings were sent there to be educated ? PJf . 

" In some of the old legendary tales still preserved in 
the Irish language, and repeated at the winter's fire-side 
in various districts, I have been often struck with the 
mention of a famous architect of the olden time, called 
Goban Soar, (Anglic^, Goban the Mason.) Strange sto- 
ries of his doings can be heard from many an old ' Sha- 
nachie," who will assure you that he heard them from 
his grandfather ; and not a few of the largest Abbeys and 
Cathedrals in Ireland, (and some in England,) are Ijelie- 
yed to have been built by him. The name is well known 
in all parts of Ireland, and the traditions are too uniform 
to be of local invention. Can any of your readers inform 
me who he was, and what is known of his real history ? 

Ollamh Fodhla. 

" As it is a pleasing occupation to collect every kind of 
information aCout a celebrated character, could you in- 
form me if there exists any record of Dean Swift's in- 
duction into Kilroot ? Or can any rf your readers afford 
the requisite information? Sii:ij.a. 



